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“Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne;  mercy  and 
truth  shall  go  before  thy  face.”— Psalm  lxxxix.  14. 

“ And  this  commandment  have  we  from  him,  That  he  who  loveth  God 
love  his  brother  also.” — l John,  iv.  21. 

“ Nothing  remains  to  man,  nothing  is  possible  to  him  of  true  joy,  but 
in  the  righteous  love  of  his  fellows  ; in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  the  daily  use  of  the  faculties  of  soul 
and  body  with  which  that  God  has  endowed  him.” 

— Ruskin’s  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  89. 

“ We  are  they  w'hose  bugle  rings 
That  all  wars  may  cease  ; 

We  are  they  will  pay  the  kings 
Their  cruel  price  for  Peace. 

We  are  they  whose  steadfast  watchword 
Is  what  Christ  did  teach  : 

Each  man  for  his  brother  first. 

And  Heaven  then  for  each.” 

— Edwin  Arnold. 


PREFACE 


This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  first  Church  Congress  held 
in  Glasgow  last  October.  It  was,  of  course,  too  long  for 
this  purpose,  but  selections  from  it  were  given  at  the  meet- 
ing  for  working-men  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall.  An  excellent 
report  of  what  I said,  and  intended  to  say,  has  been  printed 
among  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  but  when  I was 
asked  by  the  Independent  Labour  Party  to  give  the  original 
paper  as  a lecture,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  consent.  They 
found  it  interesting  and  asked  permission  to  print  it.  I saw 
no  reason  to  refuse  this  request,  for  it  will  thereby,  in  its 
complete  form,  reach  a larger  public  than  the  report  of  my 
address  to  the  Church  Congress.  I hope  that  it  may  result  in 
Christians  realising  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  Socialism, 
and  in  Socialists  being  constrained  to  a greater  respect  for 
the  religion  of  Jesus. 

I am  not  indiflferent  to  the  Church,  and  only  when  it  is 
faithless  to  its  Founder  would  I be  hostile  to  it,  but  I have 
always  been  suspicious  of  clericalism,  and  Socialists  are  very 
properly  on  their  guard  against  all  those  striving  to  subor- 
dinate popular  movements  to  ecclesiastical  domination.  It 
was  natural  that  such  an  institution  should  arise,  and,  while 
there  has  been  much  that  is  excellent  associated  with  it, 
there  is  often  much  that  is  anti-social,  but  we  must  not 
identify  the  Church  with  Christianity.  It  clearly  teaches 

• not  only  equality  of  opportunity  but  also  pity  for  the  poor, 
i he  keynote  of  the  gospel  is  found  in  the  Magnificat : “He 
Imth  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts. 
He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalted 
them  of  low  degree.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good 
things  but  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away.”  (Luke  i. 
hl-53).  Christianity  means  not  the  exploitation  but  the 
elevation  of  the  people,  and  the  union  of  all  nations  in 
justice  and  mercy.  There  is  in  Jesus  neither  Jew  nor 
• Gentile,  bond  nor  free,  but  all  are  brethren.  I leave  it  to 
others  to  determine  how  far  our  Churches  have  used  their 
inlluence  in  favour  of  fraternity,  but  I have  no  hesitation 
m saying  that  their  position  in  the  future  depends  almost 


entirely  on  their  manifestation  of  this  sentiment.  It  will 
otherwise  be  quite  impossible  for  the  ordinary  intelligence 
to  associate  them  with  the  gospel  and  purpose  ««  J^sus^ 

I cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with  ari  extract  from 
The  Literary  Digest,  of  17th  Feb.  1900.  It  refers  to  an 
address  f^iven  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blumhardt,  a promin^t 
;:^„ister°of  the^Protestant  Church  of  .™»berg.  He 
is  thus  reported  in  t\vQ  Leipzig  Chronik p^o.  46):^—^  Foi 
many  years  it  has  been  my  conviction  that  no  religion  is 
worth  anything  that  cannot  transform  society  and  raise  it 
to  a higher  and  better  level,  and  make  men  happy  here  on 
earth  " In  this  sense  I understand  the  Scri^ptures,  and  in 
that  sense  I understand  my  Christ,  and,  therefore,  I feel 
myself  inwardly  related  to  those  people  who  are  charged 
with  aiming  at  a Utopia ; I am  their  associate  and  one 
with  them  in  spirit.  May  the  time  come  when  “^^ey  shall 
not  be  the  measure  of  all  things  and  of  all  values, 
life  and  happiness  of  man  shall  become  the  chief  thing_ 
What  we  need  is  a Christian  state,  with  the  spirit  of  Ch.ist 
<-ontrolling  all  our  actions.  ...  Let  it  not  be  regarded  as 
astonishing  that  a man  who  confesses  the  ^ord  Jesus  Chi  st 
acknowledges  his  agreement  with  the  ideas  of  Social  Demo- 
cracy with  the  poor  working  people  of  the  land.  loi 
Christ  himself  was  of  the  lowly.  He  was  a Socialist ; 
twelve  members  of  the  proletariat  were  His  apostles.  . . . 
It  is  impossible  that  the  present  condition  of  affaiis  should 
continue  among  the  working  people,  and  this  change  must 
be  affected  along  the  lines  pointed  out  by  Social  Democracy. 

The  aims  of  that  party  can  be  best  realised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  a part  of 
the  accepted  social  order  of  the  day  that  the  poor  should  be 
oppressed,  and  it  is  against  this  order  that  He  ^ 

am  ^^lad  to  borrow  the  words  of  so  distinguished  a clei^y 
man^o  express  my  own  ideas.  The  object  of  my  paper  was 
not  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  doing  in  a 
superior  fashion  the  work  of  Socialists,  but  to  persuade  its 
ministers  and  members  that  they  were  not  worthy  eithei  of 
their  privileges  or  position  unless  they  resolved,  m t 
spirit  of  the  prophets  and  of  Jesus,  to  work  along  with  the 
Socialists  in  breaking  every  yoke  and  letting  the  oppressei 

go  free. 


IRclation  of  tbc  Cburcb  to  Soctaliom. 


OC I ALISM  is  not  so  much  a theory  as  a movement, 
and  like  Christianity  the  term  has  been  used  to 
cover  tendencies  the  most  diverse  and  contra- 
dictory. When  the  churclies  were  sacked  in 
Paris  the  Socialists  were,  of  course,  identified 
by  the  journalists  with  the  Anarchists.  The  papers  assured 
us  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists. 
The  antipathy  to  both  makes  one  indifferent  to  their 
antagonisms,  just  as  the  Romans  in  the  first  century 
confounded  the  Christians  with  the  Jews,  as  if  the  two 
bodies  were  one.  It  is  notorious  that  they  differ,  not  only 
with  regard  to  tactics  but  ideals,  and  never  meet  in  congress 
without  quarrelling.  The  differences,  however,  among  the 
best  of  both  parties  often  get  wonderfully  minimised  because 
they  are  united  in  their  hatred  of  privilege  and  in  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  disinherited.  The  Anarchists,  happily,  are 
not  even  agreed  among  themselves,  while  the  doctrines  and 
conduct  of  many  have  as  little  to  do  with  rowdyism  and 
riot  as  those  of  the  Socialists.  Men  goaded  by  hunger  and 
smarting  from  injustice  do  not  require  opinions  to  create 
disturbance.  In  every  party  you  will  have  the  representa- 
tives of  physical  force  and  of  moral  suasion,  and  the  war 
party iwill  always  be  the  more  popular.  We  may,  therefore, 
eliminate  the  element  of  violence  from  the  consideration  of 
our  subject. 

We  must,  in  seeking  for  a definition,  even  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  statements  and  actions  of  Socialists  themselves. 
One  of  them,  Bernard  Shaw,  has  written  a novel  on  “ The 
Unsocial  Socialist,”  and  he  is  a familiar  figure  at  many  of 
their  gatherings.  We  would  as  soon  think  of  taking  our 
ideas  of  Christianity  from  certain  prominent  members  of 
our  churches  as  we  would  our  ideas  of  Socialism  from 
certain  prominent  representatives  of  the  party.  One  can 
for  these  reasons  have  little  respect  for  most  of  the  criticism 
directed  against  it.  The  spirit  of  sectarianism  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  religion.  It  has  appeared  in  Socialism, 
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but  the  future  of  the  world  will  not  belong  to  the  sects,  and 
the  Socialists  will,  like  the  Christians,  refuse  to  identify 
themselves  with  self-satisfied  and  dogmatic  cliques.  They 
are  already  in  revolt  against  them,  and  have  only  to 
discriminate  between  the  accidents  and  the  essence  of  their 
system  to  realise  an  institution  that  in  catholicity  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  Romish  Church. 

One  may  take  the  following  as  a specimen  of  the  kind  of 
criticism  to  be  deprecated  on  this  subject.  Referring  to  a 
book  by  Gustave  le  Bon,  on  “The  Psychology  of  Socialism,” 
a reviewer  {Scotsman,  18th  Sept.  1899)  thus  writes : — “It 
shows  with  unerring  logic  that  Nature  works  one  way  and 
Socialism  another;  that  not  only  does  Nature  encourage 
and  enforce  what  Socialism  would  destroy — competition  and 
association — but  also  that  societies  cannot  be  artificially 
built  and  rebuilt  as  Socialistic  doctrines  inherited  from  the 
philosophers  of  the  French  Revolution  inculcate.”  Let  us 
analyse  these  statements.  What  does  the  writer  mean  by 
putting  “Nature”  in  opposition  to  “Socialism”?  It  smacks 
of  science,  but  this  does  not  guarantee  its  truth.  The  term 
“ Nature,”  to  have  any  value  in  such  a discussion,  must 
include  man,  but  here,  as  generally,  it  excludes  him.  It  is 
confined  to  the  lower  forms  of  life,  and  does  not  hold  with- 
out qualification  even  of  them.  The  element  of  co-operation 
is  as  obvious  as  competition  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
You  can  see  it  in  the  gregarious  animals,  and  the  higher 
we  rise  in  the  scale  of  being  the  more  conspicuous  it 
becomes.  Were  such  criticism  true  of  man  it  would  prove 
the  futility  of  much  more  than  Socialism,  for  all  institutions 
exhibiting  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  notably  the 
Christian  Church,  would  be  convicted  of  engaging  in  a 
hopeless  struggle  against  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  phrase 
has  the  garb  of  science,  but  it  suggests  the  ass  in  the  skin 
of  the  lion. 

It  tells  us  also  that  Socialism  would  destroy  competi- 
tion and  association.  This  is  a new  combination.  One  was 
accustomed  to  think  that  these  two  tendencies  were  mutually 
destructive,  that  competition  was  opposed  to  association 
and  vice  versa.  But  no.  They  are  not  antagonistic  but 
complementary,  and  Socialism  is  in  harmony  with  neither. 
There  is  more  truth  in  his  statement  than  the  reviewer 
realises.  The  economists  gloried  in  what  was  called 
Individualism.  It  was  enough  to  give  one  a free  field. 
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There  was  to  be  no  favour.  The  guilds  were  broken  up  ; 
trade  unions  were  hampered  and  restricted  ; factory  legisla- 
tion was  detested ; and  Malthus,  had  he  dared,  would  have 
refused  all  assistance  to  the  poor.  Society  was  to  be  a 
battle-field  with  no  quarter  to  the  vanquished.  There  was 
believed  to  be  a harmony  of  interests,  and  it  only  required 
■competition  to  be  unlimited  in  order  to  eliminate  the  unfit 
a,nd  to  reward  the  virtuous.  It  was  a dream,  and  a hideous 
because  a loveless  one.  Experience  soon  proved  that  the 
interests  of  the  employers,  as  commonly  understood,  were 
neither  in  harmony  with  the  welfare  of  the  workers  nor 
with  their  own  prosperity.  One  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  combination  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  this  com- 
petition. Trade  Unions  became  a necessity  for  the 
-emancipation  of  labour,  but  they  are  now  unfortunately 
becoming  helpless  before  the  associations  of  Capital. 
Manufacturers,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  evil  of 
eompetition,  have  naturally  drawn  together  in  companies, 
syndicates  and  trusts.  Competition,  in  the  sense  of  each 
one  considering  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  self,  thus 
threatens  not  only  to  destroy  itself,  but  to  destroy  also  the 
liberty  of  the  community,  and,  after  corrupting  by  bribes 
the  politicians,  to  crown  a gigantic  and  an  abominable 
conspiracy  against  civilisation  and  society  by  placing  us  all 
bound  hand  and  foot  under  the  iron  and  brutal  heel  of  a 
Plutocracy.  Socialism,  as  the  reviewer  very  unconsciously 
but  truly  remarks,  dreads  such  developments  of  competition 
and  association.  Some  indeed  have  found  its  glory  in  thus 
protesting  against  sacrificing  the  many  to  the  unworthy  and 
selfish  ideals  of  the  few. 

Many  are  Socialists  for  the  same  reason  that  they 
are  Christians.  I do  not  believe  in  everything  that  is 
connected  with  Socialism,  but  there  is  a necessity  of  being 
equally  discriminate  in  connection  with  Christianity. 
The  ethic  of  both,  however,  is  obviously  the  same.  They 
insist  on  brotherhood.  Our  religion  teaches  us  that  there 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free.  We  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus ; and  I do  not  know  any  system  that  is 
more  imbued  with  this  idea  and  more  earnest  in  its  realisa- 
tion than  Socialism.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  elect  souls, 
from  Plato  to  Ruskin,  have  been  attracted  towards  it. 
Some  of  them  were  more  visionary  than  others,  but  Carl  vie, 
who  had  little  sympathy  with  any  form  of  Morrison’s  Pilffor 
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social  disorders,  was  most  vehement  in  his  denunciation  of 
Individualism.  They  might  not  agree  in  proposals  for  the 
reform  of  society,  but  they  rejected  with  scorn  the  miserable 
ideals  of  orthodox  economists.  It  is  manifestly  wrong  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weak,  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  markets,  heedless  of  what  makes  them 
cheap  or  dear.  It  is  not  only  false  in  ethics  but  in  politics 
to  teach  that  the  individual  has  a right  to  use  his  property 
in  any  way  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere 
^vit^  others.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  a subtle  mind  by 
wriggling  and  twisting  to  extract  a meagre  truth  from  such 
a maxim,  but  as  generally  understood  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
Cain.  It  was  the  Christianity  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley 
that  impelled  them  to  Socialism.  The  former  soon  became 
painfully  conscious  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  new 
i^ituation,  and  longed  for  the  serenity  of  his  study,  but  in 
spite  of  his  hesitation  about  practical  affairs,  he  never 
wavered  in  his  ethical  conviction,  and  its  intensity  ^^y 
measured  by  its  compression.  “ Competition  is  a lie.”  It 
is  no  doubt  easy  to  quibble  at  the  expression,  but  the  mean- 
inct  of  Maurice"  was  not  ambiguous.  He  knew  well  enough 
that  there  will  always  be,  and  should  be,  emulation— the 
natural  exhibition  of  various  gifts,  the  desire  to  improve  on 
the  past  achievements  of  oneself  or  of  others,  even  when 
not  impelled  by  any  special  need  on  the  part  of  society. 
One  finds  the  highest  pleasure  in  this  self-realisation 
through  skilful  and  efficient  work,  but  such  competition  is 
ethic^ly  in  diametrical  opposition  to  that  condemned  by 
Maurice,  and  with  which  experience  unfortunately  makes 
us'of ten  painfully  familiar— a competition  whose  inspiration 
is  desire  for  one’s  own  glory,  whose  method  is  without 
sympathy  or  scruple,  and  whose  consummation  threatens 

miserv  and  ruin. 

But  again  our  reviewer  very  wisely  remnids  us  tliat 
“ societies  cannot  be  built  and  rebuilt  as  Socialistic  doctrines 
inherited  from  the  philosophers  of  the  French  Kevolution 
inculcate.”  The  admonition  is  impressive  but  irrelevant. 
There  was  an  element  of  Socialism  in  the  Revolution, 
and  it  culminated  in  the  communistic  conspiracy  of  Baboeuf, 
but  none  of  its  mighty  men  signed  the  Manifesto  of  Equals. 
There  is  no  Socialism  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  the 
eminent  thinkers  or  in  the  words  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  time.  Even  Robespierre  is  not  a Socialist, 
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The  Revolution  was  essentially  a middle-class  movement 
with  middle-class  ideals.  It  insisted  rather  on  rights  than 
on  duties,  and  desired,  as  Napoleon  afterwards  put  it,  to 
make  “ the  career  open  to  talent.”  It  was  the  triumph  in 
fact  of  Individualism.  But  the  reviewer  has  not  only 
missed  the  inner  meaning  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  is 
evidently  a stranger  to  the  ideas  of  modern  Socialists.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  history  of  the  movement  does 
countenance  the  accusation  of  their  believing  that  society 
might  be  artificially  built  or  rebuilt,  but  it  was  more  in 
appearance  than  in  reality.  It  arose  from  the  advocacy  of 
labour  colonies  by  Owen,  and  of  phalansteries  by  Fourier, 
while  it  was  confirmed  by  the  national  workshops  identified 
with  Louis  Blanc,  and  the  co-operative  associations  of  the 
Christian  Socialists.  There  are  many,  like  Earl  Grey,*  who 
have  still  much  faith  in  the  social  benefit  to  be  derived  from 


* This  nobleman  has  lately  been  even  more  prominent  at  Co-operative 
gatherings  than  at  meetings  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  of 
which  he  is  an  extensive  and  influential  shareholder.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  one  position  with  the  other,  and  one  is  tempted  to  ask, 
Have  the  pioneers  of  industrial  emancipation  become  mere  tuft-hunters  ? 
Speaking  towards  the  end  of  the  year  (Dec.  1899)  on  the  mining  pros- 
pects of  Rhodesia,  he  affirmed  that  they  were  only  limited  by  the  supply 
of  labour.  This  might  be  given  by  either  white,  black,  or  coloured 
people,  but  as  the  whites  felt  it  a degradation  to  w'ork  with  the  blacks 
their  labour  must  not  be  counted  on  for  the  development  of  the  mines. 
The  shareholders  must  therefore  trust  to  the  other  two,  and  begin  by 
imposing  on  the  natives  a hut  tax  of  at  least  ;i^l,  as  well  as  a labour 
tax  on  those  who  cannot  show  by  a certificate  that  they  have  done  four 
months’  work.  Arrangements  were  also  being  made  for  getting  Asiatic 
labour,  “ under  conditions  that  would  ensure  the  return  of  the  labourers 
to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service.”  After  quoting  this 
speech  of  Earl  Grey,  the  following  criticism  is  passed  on  it  by  The  New 
Age: — “We  venture  to  say  that  it  is  a considerable  time  since  quite 
such  a bare-faced  proposal  to  establish  slavery  under  the  British  flag  has 
been  made  in  these  islands.  . . . Forced  labour  is  slavery.  . . . But 
why  should  these  natives  be  forced  thus  to  work  in  the  mines  if  they  do 
not  want  to  do  so?  Let  the  Chartered  Company  employ  white  labour. 
They  can  get  plenty  of  it  if  they  are  prepared  to  pay  well  enough  for  it. 
But  the  profit  would  be  less,  probably  nothing  at  all.  There’s  the  rub. 

. . . We  do  most  earnestly  trust  that  working-men  all  over  the  country, 
and  especially  the  working-men  of  York,  will  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
very  carefully  digest  this  proposal  of  Earl  Grey’s.  A more  infamous 
proposal  has  surely  never  been  made.”  This  is  the  man,  however, 
whom  certain  of  our  Co-operators  delight  to  honour.  He  lately  presided 
at  an  important  function  held  by  them  in  Glasgow,  and  such  a choice 
on  the  part  of  representatives  of  labour  demands  at  least  an  explana- 
tion, if  not  an  apology. 
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such  institutions,  but  they  are  now  repudiated  by  most 
Socialists,  like  Sydney  Webb,  as  spurious  Collectivism. 
They  are  firmly  convinced  with  this  reviewer  that  societies 
cannot  be  “ artificially  built  up,”  and  while  they  sympathise 
with  all  those  seeking  in  this  and  similar  ways  an  escape 
from  the  weltering  chaos  of  existing  organisations,  they 
feel  that  one  cannot  be  saved  alone,  and  that  isolated  efforts 
are  doomed  to  failure.  One  must  for  success  work  along 
the  lines  of  evolution,  and  can  neither  restore  the  past  nor 
ignore  the  present.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  party  has 
in  their  criticism  and  theories  realised  more  fully  than  the 
Socialists  what  Lassalle  calls  “the  category  of  history.” 
He  blames  the  economists  for  failing  to  do  so.  They  have 
assumed  the  perpetuity  of  Capitalism  and  confounded  an 
epoch  in  the  development  of  industry  with  a law  of  Nature. 
Capitalism  has  not  only  had  an  origin  but  will  have  a termina- 
tion, and  will  prepare  the  world  according  to  its  wisdom  and 
sroodness  for  something  better  or  worse.  There  was  certainly 
a little  artificiality  in  the  social  hierarchies  of  Saint  Simon, 
but  it  appeared  as  “ The  New  Christianity,”  and  thus  paid 
a certain  homage  to  evolution.  There  is  also  a touch  of 
artificial  it}'  in  the  movement  of  ’48,  but  the  national  work- 
shops identified  with  Louis  Blanc  were  really  started  by  his 
enemies  to  prejudice  his  theories ; and  if  his  theories  incline 
unduly  to  centralisation,  as  well  as  indicate  too  much  con- 
fidence in  tlie  power  of  the  State  to  effect  social  changes, 
these  errors  have  been  frequently  exemplified  in  French 
politics.  The  work  of  Marx,  however,  effectually  removed 
from  Socialism  the  reproach  of  artificiality.  The  idea  of 
development  there  finds  full  recognition.  It  exaggerates,  in 
fact,  the  infirmity  of  the  individual.  You  cannot  supersede 
Capitalism.  It  must  run  its  course  before  there  is  any 
chance  for  Socialism.  One  of  the  worst  faults  in  the  great 
book  of  Marx,  to  my  mind,  is  its  glorification  of  material  as 
opposed  to  moral  forces.  It  is  simply  fatalistic  ; but  if  so,  it 
cannot  be  accused  of  artificiality,  and  its  effect  upon 
Socialism  has  been  mainly  in  the  direction  of  sanity.  It 
passed  sentence  of  death  on  Utopianism  and  isolation.  The 
movement  henceforth  became  not  merely  national  but 
cosmopolitan,  and  was  to  be  realised  not  by  the  establish- 
ment of  labour  colonies  but  by  the  control  of  political 
institutions.  It  recognised  the  importance  of  co-operation 
and  trade-unionism,  but  maintained  that  they  were  helpless 
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by  themselves.  They  were  only  opportunities  to  organise 
labour  for  the  capture  of  power  in  wards  and  constituencies. 
Marx,  in  my  opinion,  did  much  harm  to  Socialism  by  emphas- 
ising the  necessity  of  a class  war.  Such  an  agitation  is  not 
consistent  with  his  own  ideas.  The  worker  had  hitherto  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  at  his  employer  in  the  light  of  an 
oppressor.  It  is  true  that  Marx  by  his  theory  of  surplus  value 
encouraged  this  impression,  but  he  also  pointed  out  that  the 
employer  was  no  more  the  originator  of  Capitalism  than  the 
worker,  and  might  equally  be  its  victim.  The  manufac- 
turer, no  doubt,  took  advantage  of  competition  in  labour  to 
squeeze  down  wages,  but  he  had  to  part  with  his  profits 
through  competition  for  markets,  and  was  always  in  immin- 
ent danger  of  being  reduced  to  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat. 
A certain  sympathy  was  thus  naturally  created  for  the 
Capitalist,  and  the  war  against  Capitalism  became  a work  of 
emancipation.  One  realised  the  solidarity  of  Socialism,  and 
hailed  it  as  a gospel,  not  merely  for  the  workers,  but  for  the 
people. 

The  influence  of  Marx  is  a tribute  to  his  ability.  His 
book  is  the  boundary-line  between  Utopia  and  Science. 
One  may  henceforth  be  academic  but  never  artificial. 
I have  no  hesitation  in  aflirming  that  intelligent  Socialists 
are  to-day  thoroughly  in  touch  with  reality,  and  are  not 
only  practical  in  their  programme  but  in  their  methods. 
They  owe  much  of  this  to  the  teaching  of  Marx.  “If  our 
aim,”  writes  Sydney  Webb,  “is  the  transformation  of  Eng- 
land into  a Social-Democracy,  we  must  frankly  accept 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
the  factory  system,  the  massing  of  population  in  great 
cities,  the  elaborate  differentiation  and  complication  of 
modern  civilisation,  the  subordination  of  the  worker 
to  the  citizen,  and  of  the  individual  to  the  community. 
We  must  rid  ourselves  resolutely  of  those  schemes 
and  projects  of  bygone  Socialisms  which  have  now 
passed  out  of  date,  as  well  as  from  the  specious  devices 
of  Individualism  in  a new  dress.”  They  have  for  this 

reason  little  confidence  in  the  success  of  any  allotment 

•/ 

schemes  or  of  productive  associations  independent  of  the 
Wholesale  Co-Operative  Society.  They  are  considered  as 
attempts  to  swim  against  the  current,  and  as  such  sure  to 
end  sooner  or  later  in  submersion. 

Socialists,  again,  do  not  object  to  the  nationalisation  or 
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municipalisation  of  land,  but  they  will  not  admit  that  there 
is  any  essential  difference  between  capital  invested  in  land 
and  capital  invested  in  machinery ; while  it  would  be  simple 
robbery  to  enrich  one  class  by  confiscating  the  property  of 
another.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  taxation  of  feus. 
It  is  perfectly  right  for  society  to  seize  if  it  can  the 
unearned  increment,  but  why  limit  it  to  land  ? All  wealth 
is  really  a social  product.  Mr  Vanderbilt  died  the  other 
day  worth  £25,000,000.  Does  anyone  pretend  that  either 
he  or  his  family  earned  this  enormous  sum  ? To  limit 
oneself,  however,  to  the  taxation  of  feus  would  only  help 
to  enrich  Vanderbilts.  One  must  apply  the  principle  all 
round  and  appropriate  for  social  purposes  the  unearned 
everywhere. 

One  comes  across  confused  ideas  on  this  subject,  even 
among  Socialists.  There  was  something  distinctly  selfish 
in  the  land  agitation  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is 
not  Socialism  to  take  the  land  from  its  present  possessors 
and  hand  it  over  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  cultivators.  If 
the  land  belongs  to  the  people  it  only  belongs  to  the  tenant 
on  the  condition  of  his  paying  rent  for  it  to  them.  It  does 
not  follow  because  royalties  should  be  abolished  that  they 
should  belong  to  the  miner,  and  yet  this  mistake  is  often 
committed  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better.  I saw  that 
a writer  in  The  Saturday  Review  had  criticised  on  these 
lines  the  excellent  address  by  the  President  of  the  late 
Trades  Congress.  “The  labourer  must,”  he  said,  “be  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  production  j land  must  belong 
to  the  cultivator,  and  tools  and  machinery  to  the  artisan.” 
I have  no  doubt  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  a mere 
verbal  slip,  but  it  gave  the  critic  his  opportunity,  and  it 
favoured  an  error  with  which  we  are  only  too  familiar. 

The  Social  Democratic  Federation  professes  to  speak  with 
the  highest  authority  on  this  subject.  Its  members  are 
faithful  disciples  of  Karl  Marx ; but  though  it  has  done 
much  for  Socialism  it  has  not  increased  much  in  numbers, 
and  never  will,  in  my  opinion,  without  serious  change  in 
its  ideas  and  methods,  be  anything  more  than  the  left  wing 
of  the  movement.  It  is  too  theoretical  and  uncompromising. 
In  becoming  political.  Socialism  ceased  to  be  millennial  and 
catastrophic,  but  this  mood  is  sometimes  reflected  in  the 
utterances  and  actions  of  the  Federation.  They  live  in  the 
expectation  of  a crisis  by  the  improvement  of  which  the 
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country  will  be  captured  for  Socialism,  and  secure  at  once 
the  public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  This  is  a 
dream.  All  experience  assures  us  that  such  a change  must 
be  gradual,  and  in  every  country  with  representative 
government  it  will  be  constitutional.  There  may,  of  course, 
be  riots  over  industrial  disputes  and  during  industrial 
depression,  but  they  are  not  essential  to  Socialism,  and  will 
do  nothing  to  advance  it.  If  it  is  to  succeed  at  all  it  must 
be  by  convincing  the  sober  and  somewhat  conservative 
majority  of  the  community  that  private  o worship  for  wealth 
production  fails  to  render  social  service,  and  threatens  to 
develop  into  social  tyranny.  The  conviction  will  come 
slowly,  and  the  realisation  will  be  piecemeal.  There  will  be 
no  expropriation  of  landlords,  no  confiscation  of  capital  except 
by  way  of  taxation,  and  this  must  also  commend  itself  to 
our  sense  of  justice.  It  is  long  since  the  Fabian  Society 
pointed  out  these  probabilities,  and  they  now  meet  with  a 
ready  acceptance  among  Socialists.  They  have  lately  found 
an  advocate  in  Herr  Bernstein,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Social 
Democracy  in  Germany.  He  has  seen  the  error  of  identi- 
fying Socialism  with  the  teaching  of  Marx.  The  world 
naturally  takes  to  infallibility.  It  rejects  the  Bible  to 
adopt  “ Das  Kapital,”  while  its  confidence  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  its  knowledge.  The  mass  of  the  people  are 
utterly  incapable  of  understanding  Marx.  One  may 
even  object  to  his  doctrine  of  surplus  value,  and  yet 
feel  the  necessity  of  Socialism.  The  Federation  in  com- 
mitting the  movement  to  the  infallibility  of  Marx  is 
simply  hindering  its  progress.  As  a friendly  critic  on 
Bernstein’s  book  (“Die  Voraussetzungen  des  Sozialismus 
und  die  Auf^aben  der  Sozialdemokratie  ”),  writing  in 
The  Fabian  News  (September  1899),  puts  it:  — “We  must 
reconstruct  our  ideas  about  Socialism,  and  bring  them 
into  accord  with  facts.  The  Marxian  dialectic,  the  labour 
theory  of  value,  the  materialistic  theory  of  history,  are  all 
of  no  practical  use.  We  must  cease  fixing  our  eyes  on  the 
distant  end,  and  attend  to  the  ‘movement’ — that  is  the 
main  concern.  Much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  Co-opera- 
tive movement  and  the  development  of  the  wholesale 
societies.  There,  and  in  the  trade  unions,  we  shall  learn 
how  to  control  and  manage  industry.  The  attainment  of 
the  political  and  economic  rights  of  the  workers  is  our 
immediate  purpose — universal  suffrage  above  all,  and  the 
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development  of  municipal  activity.  Until  there  is  a better 
equipped,  better  educated  working-class,  nothing  much  can 
be  done.  Every  improvement  in  the  condition  of  labour  is 
to  be  welcomed  and  fostered.  Socialism  will  come  from  the 
growth  of  national  wealth,  not  through  misery  and  the 
bankruptcy  court.”  These  are  the  lines  on  which  labour 
at  present  is  organising  itself,  and  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  I look  for  the  development  of  Socialism.* 

I am  afraid  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Church  has 
hitherto  been  generally  indifferent  if  not  hostile  to  Social- 
ism. This  has  largely  arisen  from  misconception  and  mis- 
representation. There  has  been,  as  I have  shown,  much 
irrelevant  matter  imported  into  the  controversy  that  must 
be  eliminated  before  one  can  hope  to  secure  a sound 
judgment.  The  feud  between  rich  and  poor  did  not 
originate  with  Socialism.  It  has  always  existed,  and 
naturally  springs  from  the  influence  of  circumstances  on 
qualities  common  to  us  all.  The  people  have  never  at  their 
worst  been  so  lawless  and  unscrupulous  as  some  of  their 
oppressors.  The  patricians  of  Rome  only  supported  the 
law  when  it  supported  them,  and  were  always  ready  to 
assassinate  a Gracchus  or  other  troublesome  patriot.  If 
the  people  were  to  take  short  and  easy  methods  to  promote 
their  interests,  history  could  furnish  them  with  many 
precedents  from  the  conduct  of  the  governing  classes,  but 
they  would  be  denounced  as  treason  to  the  movement,  for 
the  wrath  of  man  does  not  work  out  the  righteousness  of 

* Let  me  quote  in  confirmation  of  the  above  statements  a paragraph 
by  Rosa  Luxemburg,  from  the  Leipziger  Volks- Zeitung : — “ In  1891, 
Vollmar  was  practically  isolated  in  his  endeavours  to  use  the  powers  of 
the  Socialist  party  for  practical  purposes  by  combining,  when  the 
opportunity  offered,  with  other  Radical  parties.  Since  then,  every 
succeeding  party  congress  has  shown  important  desertions  to  V ollmar’s 
side ; and  not  only  must  the  quantity  of  these  opportunists  be  con- 
sidered, but  their  quality  also  arouses  concern.  Many  of  those 
comrades  who  warmly  advocate  the  so  - called  ‘ practical  policy  ’ 
occupy  important  offices  in  the  party.  They  are  able  to  air  their  views 
as  editors  and  legislators.  Among  the  very  men  who  should  do  most 
to  combat  the  ruling  classes  and  enlighten  the  labouring  masses, 
opportunism  is  most  strongly  represented.”  It  is  the  same  everywhere 
throughout  Europe.  Socialists  are  not  in  a mood  to  confess  any  errors 
in  their  teaching,  and  believe  that  in  the  main  it  is  essentially  true,  but 
they  are  resolved  to  enter  the  domain  of  practical  politics,  and  must 
therefore  be  prepared  to  give  and  take.  Opportunism  is  a necessity  of 
the  situation,  and  can  easily  be  reconciled  with  both  fidelity  and 
wisdom. 
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God.  Hocialism  has  a special  reason  for  insisting  on 
constitutional  methods  because  it  has  no  sectional  interests 
to  serve,  and  can  only  be  successful  through  the  general 
support  of  the  people. 

I would  have  you  also  remember  the  attitude  of 
Socialism  to  Trade  Unions.  They  taught  the  workers  to 
seek  their  emancipation  in  combination  for  their  own 
interests.  The  aim  was  selfish,  the  method  was  war.  One 
was  not  surprised  at  the  bitterness  produced  between 
employers  and  employed.  The  unions  limited  apprentices, 
interfered  with  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery, 
provoked  contempt  by  a thousand  and  one  petty  and 
vexatious  restrictions,  and  when  their  purpose  was  thwarted 
summoned  their  members  to  strike.  It  is  impossible  to 
defend,  however  much  one  may  excuse,  such  tactics.  Social- 
ists are  convinced  that  they  are  as  futile  as  they  are 
mischievous.  Labour  cannot  in  such  a war  successfully 
contend  with  Capital,  and  it  has  no  right  by  a selfish  and 
short-sighted  policy  to  promote  at  the  expense  of  progress 
its  own  interests  with  reference  to  machinery.*  Socialism 
seeks,  of  course,  as  an  ultimate  aim  the  control  of  industry, 

* I was,  of  course,  quite  prepared  to  find  this  accusation  called  in 
question,  as  it  was  by  one  prominent  Trade-Unionist  at  my  lecture. 
The  meeting,  however,  seemed  satisfied  with  the  essential  accuracy  of 
my  statement.  The  following  extract  from  The  Clarion  may  be  given 
in  support  of  it: — “A  striking  instance  of  one  way  in  which  British 
manufacturers  may  be  hampered  in  competing  with  foreign  rivals  has 
just  been  given  to  me  on  unimpeachable  authority..  A British  machine 
for  manufacturing  hollow-ground  razors,  made  by  Messrs  Wilkinson, 
the  Pall  Mall  swordmakers,  has  been  so  largely  adopted  by  German 
razor  manufacturers  that  the  makers  have  had  great  difficulty,  with 
their  present  plant,  in  keeping  pace  with  the  demand.  Moreover,  an 
American  razor  manufacturer  actually  came  all  the  way  from  the  United 
States  to  inspect  the  new  machine,  and,  not  being  able  to  see  a 
complete  one  in  London,  proceeded  to  Germany  to  see  one  in  operation. 
Yet  the  Sheffield  manufacturers  have  informed  the  makers  of  the 
machine  that  they  cannot  adopt  it,  because,  although  it  turns  out  a 
•superior  razor,  their  workmen  will  not  tolerate  its  introduction  because 
it  is  labour-.saving.”  Further  confirmation  may  be  found  in  an  article 
from  The  Literary  Digest  (February  17,  1900)  on  “How  Science  is 
Transforming  the  World  Socially.”  I quote  two  sentenees  “ That 
our  working-men  here  in  the  United  States  have  learned  this  lesson 
better  than  their  English  brethren  is  one  reason,  we  are  told  by  the 
experts,  why  America  is  wresting  from  Great  Britain  her  industrial 
supremacy  along  certain  lines.  Even  now,  British  workmen  often  fight 
against  improved  American  machines  because  they  require  fewer  men 
to  tend  them.” 
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but  in  trying  to  eliminate  the  employer  it  does  not  insult 
or  vilify  him.  He  also  is  looked  on  as  a victim  of  the 
system,  and  even  the  rich,  instead  of  being  considered  the 
oppressors  of  the  poor,  are  only  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
folly  and  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  disinherited.  “Les 
grands,”  wrote  Alex.  Lameth,  “ne  nous  paraissent  grands 
que  parce  que  nous  sommes  a genoux.  Levons-nous.”  But 
we  can  only  rise  to  mastery  as  we  rise  in  manhood.  Social- 
ism, instead  of  encouraging  strikes,  insists  on  arbitration, 
and  in  the  matter  of  machinery  would  leave  industry  free 
to  develop  itself  according  to  its  necessities  and  advantages, 
always  provided  that  the  worker  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  in  the 
process.  Man  is  more  than  machinery,  and  for  his  labour 
is  entitled  to  sufficient  remuneration  as  well  as  to  reasonable 
leisure.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a difficulty  in  fixing  a minimum 
wage,  but  the  Church,  through  its  interest  in  the  smaller 
livings  of  the  clergy,  has  evidently  much  sympathy  with  the 
endeavour.  It  must,  of  course,  be  left  for  adjustment  to 
the  unions  and  employers  before  it  is  considered  by  society. 
I shall  not,  however,  in  the  meantime  trouble  myself  with 
the  practicability  of  these  proposals,  but  I submit  that  the 
ethical  ideal  expressed  by  them  is  worthy  of  all  respect. 

I shall  not  be  surprised  if,  in  making  these  statements,  I 
have  started  in  your  minds  a familiar  objection  to  Socialism. 
I refer  to  its  discouragement  of  self-help  by  an  appeal  to 
the  State.  The  objection  is  a mere  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  has  no  substance.  Co-operation  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  example  of  self-help  existing  in  our  country,  but  it 
owes  all  its  inspiration  and  initiation,  as  well  as  much  of  its 
direction,  to  Socialism.  Great,  however,  as  are  its  triumphs 
in  Britain,  there  is  nc  instance  of  self-help  in  the  world  to 
compare  with  the  Workers’  Federation  of  Ghent,  and  its 
members  are  all  professed  Socialists.  Its  activities  may  be 
embraced  under  five  heads — (1)  Co-operation;  (2)  Trade 
Unions;  (3)  Friendly  Societies;  (4)  Political  Clubs;  (5)  Social 
and  Educational  Clubs.  Its  chief  organ  on  the  Co-operative 
side  is  The  Vooruit.  To  quote  from  a recent  article  on  it, 
in  The  New  Age  (Sept.  14,  1899):  “It  sells  to  its  members 
and  to  the  public,  not  only  bread,  but  groceries,  medicines, 
drapery,  hosiery,  clothing,  furniture,  firing,  etc.  It  is  also 
a productive  society,  giving  regular  work  and  good  wages 
to  about  200  employees,  and  affording  a sure  refuge  for 
Socialist  workmen  victimised  for  their  opinions.  It  runs  a 
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saving’s  bank,  which  gives  better  interest  than  the  Govern- 
ment bank,  and  guarantees  an  old-age  pension  of  from  3d. 
to  lOd.  a day  to  all  its  regular  customers,  without  the  payment 
of  any  subscription.  It  provides  a minimum  of  assurance 
against  sickness  and  death.  The  Vooruit  holds  a good  deal 
of  real  property  in  halls,  cafds,  summer  gardens,  gymnasia, 
workshops,  and  acts  as  the  capitalist  or  banker  to  the  other 

• societies  connected  with  it  tl) rough  the  Federation,  making 
grants  or  loans  in  aid  of  their  work.  . . . Finding  that 
many  of  the  workers  spent  their  leisure  time  on  Sunday 
afternoon  in  public-houses,  where  they  were  led  into  associa- 
tions which  kept  them  away  from  their  families,  and  tended 
to  loosen  their  allegiance  to  the  party.  The  \ ooruit  recently 
acquired  a magnificent  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town,, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Royal  Choral  Society.  Here 
attractive  entertainments,  musical  and  dramatic,  are  given 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  to  them  the  members  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their  wives  and  children.  Beer,  wine, 
and  milk,  but  no  spirits,  are  obtainable,  and  dainties  for 
the  little  ones.  The  hall— considered  by  many,  at  first,  as 
a white  elephant — is  already  too  small  to  meet  the  de- 
mands upon  it.  The  party  everywhere  seeks  to  exert  a 
moral  influence  on  its  members.  Some  strangers  having 
misbehaved  themselves  at  its  balls,  the  public  are  now 
excluded  from  them.  There  is  a club  for  promoting 
abstinence  from  ardent  spirits,  which  are  rigidly  interdicted 
from  all  the  premises  of  the  party.  Betting  is  sevei’ely 
disapproved.  The  public  authorities  are  being  asked  to 
substitute  more  elevating  amusements  for  the  excesses  of 
the  carnival.” 


How  are  the  workers  to  realise  Socialism  except  through 
A self-help  I It  will  only  be  after  the  most  dogged  effort  that 
their  measures  will  be  adopted  by  the  State,  and  what  are 
they  1 One  would  think,  from  certain  representations,  that 
they  desired  to  turn  the  world  upside  down,  to  make  the 
master  serve  the  lackey,  and  the  rich  support  the  poor ; 
whereas  they  limit  themselves  to  requesting  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  old  and  the  infirm,  and 
that  industry  should  be  so  organised  as  to  enable  one  to  live 
by  one’s  work,  as  well  as  make  an  adequate  provision  for 
oneself.  The  Socialist  has  no  more  desire  for  favour  than 
for  charity  ; he  wants  justice. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  meaning  of  self-help '?  Co-operators 
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sometimes  pride  themselves  at  the  expense  of  Socialists  on 
its  exercise ; but  if  anyone  imagines  that  the  millennium 
can  be  inaugurated  by  clubbing  a few  pennies  together  and 
buying  provisions  out  of  a store,  while  indifferent  to  the 
political  and  social  evils  around  him,  he  is  simply  living  in 
-a  fool’s  paradise.  Co-operation,  on  the  contrary,  became  a 
reality  when  one  felt  the  need  of  union  with  others  to 
improve  oneself,  and  for  long  it  could  not  even  get 
security  for  its  property  without  special  legislation  by  the  W 
State.  The  late  Mr  Vanderbilt  may  also  be  quoted  as  an 
eminent  example  of  self-help.  He  was  certainly  an  able 
and  industrious  man,  but  the  millionaire  does  not  grow 
rich  by  his  own  labour.  He  organises  the  labour  of  others, 
captures  companies,  controls  the  railways,  inspires  the 
press,  and  constrains  the  government — forcing  them  all 
by  his  masterful  will  to  spend  their  powers  in  filling  his 
coffers.  Self-help  thus  turns  out,  on  analysis,  to  be  a name 
for  using  everything  and  everyone  to  the  profit  of  one- 
self ; and  the  only  difference  I can  see  between  an  intelli- 
gent Plutocrat  and  an  intelligent  Socialist  is  that,  while  the 
one  would  reserve  to  himself,  the  other  would  return  to  the 
community  the  result  of  this  co-operative  effort.  Again,  I 
commend  to  you  the  superior  ethics  of  this  position. 

Let  me  now  consider  the  relation  of  Socialism  to  Christi- 
anity ; and,  here,  of  course,  I have  merely  to  do  with 
morals.  The  dogmas  and  sacraments  of  the  Church  are 
only  of  interest  to  it  in  so  far  as  they  are  ethical ; and 
■ethical  they  certainly  are.  Take,  for  example,  the  doctrine 
of  Incarnation,  wherein  is  set  forth  the  Divine  Pity  for 
human  depravity  ; or  the  Lord’s  Supper,  where  we  celebrate 
the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  and  are  reminded  that  we,  after  his 
example,  should  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren. 

Some,  of  cour.se,  find  in  this  element  the  essence  of  our 
religion ; but  even  those  not  prepared  to  admit  its  sufiici- 
ency  will  confess  its  importance.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been 
argued  that  there  is  no  relation  between  morals  and 
■economics,  because  economics  is  simply  the  science  of 
wealth,  and  all  emotion  must  be  eliminated  from  such  a 
discussion ; but  this  is  manifestly  an  erroneous  position. 

We  cannot  discuss  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  without  having  to  consider  the  question  of  justice. 
Christianity  not  merely  demands  righteousness,  but  enjoins 
mercy,  while  industry  has  found  ample  opportunity  for 
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<5ruelty  and  oppression.  We  are  to  look,  not  every  one  on 
his  own  things,  but  every  one  also  on  the  things  of  others, 
.and  are  to  do  to  others  what  we  would  like  done  to  our- 
selves. There  is  no  system  expressed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  a spirit  is  exhibited  and  principles  are  enunciated 
AS  the  proper  basis  of  our  conduct.  The  disciples  of  Jesus 
lived  in  the  expectation  of  a millennium.  We  are  not 
strangers  but  citizens  in  the  world,  and  this  fact  must 
-count  for  much  in  the  realisation  of  our  principles.  The 
only  organisation  of  the  early  Christians  was  the  Church, 
And  there  one  preached  and  practised  charity  and  equality. 
The  rich  were  stewards  of  their  wealth  for  the  poor,  and 
the  slave  was  eligible  to  the  highest  office  in  the  com- 
munity. All  were  one  in  Christ  J esus.  If  we  are  going 
to  change  this  and  adopt  the  cult  of  the  superior  person, 
i;he  glorification  of  the  overman,  let  us  understand  that  we 
have  abandoned  the  religion  of  J esus  to  become  the 
disciples  of  Nietzsche. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  many  Socialists  not  Atheists,  and 
•still  more,  very  indifferent  to  churches  1 It  is  so.  But  what 
then  ? I know  many  Liberals  and  Conservatives  who  are 
exactly  in  the  same  position.  These  Socialists  have  not 
adopted  their  religious  opinions  on  account  of  their  Social- 
ism, but  have  acquired  them  in  debates  at  certain  clubs, 
And  by  the  perusal  of  popular  literature.  Mr  Bradlaugh 
was  not  a Socialist,  but  many  members  of  secular  societies 
Are,  and  they  brought  their  secularism  with  them.  Instead 
of  Socialism  having  any  tendency  to  Atheism,  it  demands  as 
a basis  for  its  hope  and  work  the  belief  in  the  righteous 
•government  of  the  universe,  and  has  invariably  tempered 
the  bitterness  of  Atheists.  It  has  induced  them  to  respect 
and  venerate  the  great  Martyr  of  humanity.  All  over  the 
world,  even  in  meetings  where  the  clergy  are  denounced,  the 
name  of  Jesus  is  received  with  acclamation  and  affection. 
He  is  looked  on  by  them  as  a leader,  as  a pioneer  and  a 
prophet  of  Socialism.  They  feel  themselves  in  the  closest 
agreement  with  the  moral  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  whole 
of  religion,  according  to  Jesus,  may  be  summed  up  in  love  to 
Hod  and  one’s  neighbour,  while,  as  the  Epistle  of  St.  John 
reminds  us,  love  to  God  must  be  shown  through  love  to  man. 
Socialism  is  thus  really  an  attempt  to  apply  Christian  prin- 
■ciples  to  practical  life;  and  if  some  of  its  supporters  rnay  have 
A difficulty  with  our  metaphysical,  our  sacramentarian,  and 
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our  ecclesiastical  systems,  the  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to- 
them,  but  is  shared  by  them  with  many  both  outside  and 
inside  our  churches. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  there  was  a discussion  on  this  subject 
at  the  last  (1899)  Annual  Conference  of  tlie  Social  Democratic 
Federation.  It  was  raised  by  Herbert  Burrows,  a man  of 
character  and  intelligence,  whose  opinion  on  such  a subject 
is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  After  quoting  the  detinition 
of  a church  as  given  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  con- 
demned it  as  “an  exclusive  organisation  based  on  exclusive 
principles.  . . . The  marrow  of  its  existence  is  sacerdotalism 
and  that,  ” he  continued,  “in  its  theory,  in  its  practice,  and 
in  its  application,  is  anti-democratic  to  the  core,  and  per- 
meates the  whole  organisation  of  which  it  is  the  key-note 
with  that  anti-democracy.  Priesthood  and  sacerdotalism  are 
anti  democratic,  and  the  organisation  which  shelters  them  is 
necessarily  anti-democratic  in  its  character,  and  should  there- 
fore be  opposed  as  an  organisation  by  every  true  Socialist.” 
This  objection  chiefly  applies  to  the  Romish  and  Anglican 
forms  of  Christianity,  but  there  are  many  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  who  have  as  little  sympathy  with  sacerdotal- 
ism as  Mr  Burrows.  One  is  not  responsible  for  all  the 
elements  of  the  social  institutions  into  which  one  is  horn, 
and  with  which  one  remains  in  communion,  but  only  for 
those  that  one  favours  and  encourages.  I see  no  reason  why 
a Democrat  may  not  find  himself  at  home  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  for  he  is  at  liberty  to  reform  it,  but  I would  have 
great  difficulty  with  the  democracy  of  those  trying  to  import 
sacerdotalism  into  Presbyterianism.  Such  conduct  is  in  my 
opinion  reactionary,  and  for  this  reason  the  objection  has 
almost  no  force  against  us.  I should  like,  in  this  connection, 
to  quote  the  definition  of  Democracy  given  by  Mr  Burrows. 
It  does  not  mean,  he  says,  “that  every  human  being,  because 
he  or  she  is  born  into  the  world  is  as  good  all  round  as  every- 
body else,  neither  does  it  mean  that  there  is  to  be  no  leader- 
ship by  the  wiser  and  better ; but  it  does  mean  that  all  power 
of  whatever  kind  which  is  exercised  in  the  community,  to- 
which  the  units  of  that  community  have  to  submit,  must 
be  derived  from  the  conscious  action  and  consent  of  the  units 
themselves.  Priesthood  and  sacerdotalism  mean  exactly 
the  opposite.”  I am  afraid  it  is  so  ; for  while  one  may  havo 
a certain  sympathy  w ith  the  present  demand  of  the  English 
Church  Union  for  greater  freedom  in  spiritual  matters,  still,. 
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one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  not  a popular  demand,  but 
rather  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  escape  from  the 
control  of  the  State,  that  they  may  magnify  their  office 
and  themselves.  The  Socialists  will  certainly  find  many  in 
all  our  churches,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  prepared 
to  support  them  in  resisting  such  a movement. 

There  is  thus  nothing  in  Socialism  opposed  to  Christianity. 
On  the  contrary.  Burrows  reminds  the  representatives  at  the 
I Conference  that  if  it  “professes  to  embrace  the  whole  of  human 
life  it  will  have  to  learn  that  human  life  can  never  be  built 
up  entirely  on  economics  ; ” and  then  he  proceeds  to  declaie 
very  properly  against  the  idea  that  “economic  Socialism,  as 
such,  is  to  be  based  on  any  particular  speculative  view  of 
the  universe  at  large,  whether  that  view  be  spiritual  or 
material,  religious  or  non-religious,  theological  or  non-the^o- 
lofrical.”  . . . Any  Christian  has  an  absolute  right  to 
base  his  Socialism,  if  he  chooses,  on  Christ,  but  that  is  for 
himself  alone  and  not  for  others  ; and  the  same  applies  to 
Atheism.”  Socialism  is  really  a movement  based  on  econo- 
mic ideas  and  aiming  at  Industrial  Democracy,  but  it  tends 
to  widen  out  into  a theory  of  life,  and  as  such  lays  all  know- 
led  "6  under  contribution.  It  occupies  a position  of  neutrality 
towards  our  churches,  and  allows  its  members  the  fullest 

freedom  with  regard  to  them.  , i 

So  much  for  the  relation  of  Socialism  to  the  Chiircii  : 

what,  let  me  ask,  should  be  the  relation  of  the  Chuich 
to  Socialism.  It  cannot  be  indifferent  to  such  a move- 
ment, for  it  furnishes  the  Church  with  many  opportuni- 
ties of  usefulness  to  society,  the  neglect  of  which  might 
entail  and  justify  its  overthrow.  It  concerns  itself  with 
questions  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
has  secured  the  adherence  of  nearly  all  the  able  young  men 
connected  with  the  industrial  organisations  of  our  own  and 
other  countries.  A Church  out  of  touch  with  such  a move- 
ment is  not  doing  its  duty  as  the  Church  of  a nation,  not  to 
speak  of  its  duty  as  the  Church  of  Christ.  I know,  of  course, 
from  experience,  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  none  can 
deprecate  more  than  I do,  the  introduction  of  party  politics 
into  the  pulpit.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  position.  The  subject 
of  our  preaching,  must,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  consist  of 
economic  and  political  questions,  but  we  have  only  to  do  with 
the  broad  ethical  principles  underlying  them.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  divide  the  inheritance,  but  we  should  everywhere 
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condemn  covetousness,  and  of  this  no  party  has  a inononolv 
have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  satisfying  myself  about 

meritrof  f m/ud^ng^he 

merits  of  a st^rike  or  of  a war.  The  minister  must  oftL  at 

such  a crisis  be  content  to  remind  one  of  the  spirit  in  which 

such  controversies  should  be  conducted,  and  to  denounce 

prindnle  ' ofe  Christian 

principle.  One  may  belong  to  a partv  but  in  fho  -4.  u 

ever “ P"**"®”-  ’ We  should  notfhot! 
e\er,  be  mdilierent  even  to  the  de^rep  nf  ; i 

matters,  for  it  is  all  a question  of  de|ree;  and  in  becomin^cr^I 
right  but  a duty  to  vote,  for  in  not  doing  so  he  refuses  to 

pecuhar  to  him,  but  might  be  pleaded  by  all.  We^must 

<>‘“liarging  them,  and  sometimes  dismissed 
from  his  employment  for  hi.s  Bdelitv  S...I,  *t- 

not  to  be,  and  the  Church  might  do^  great  dea  tf 
age  a protest  against  them.  ® ' *“ 

admitted  that  everyone  is  not  enuallv 
tempted  to  much  activity  in  party  politics,  but  the  welfare 

of  the  poi- has  happily  not  hitherto  been  a party  question 

If  we  had  Oobden,  we  had  also  Shaftesbury.^and  both  lived 
to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  wLteyeVZ  ^^ 

fX^norto*reco''“®“‘  ?®''®™“®nt.  it  would  be  the  meanest 

recognise  the  great  value  of  the  Workmen’s 

aro’intrpetlr  Bi?"  Th'T 

hppn  nrv  & -Dill.  The  Conservatives  have  never 

workers  nudlale  7'"'"  n comfort  to  the 

errors  of  "onom  c p'rnL  7“  ‘f'" 

fnvnnvif^  o / . , ^ pedantry.  I he  social  and  sanitary  were 
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believer  in  the  policy  indicated  by  the  phrase,  “ Bread  and 
the  circus.”  It  is  better  to  help  one  to  get  his  dinner 
through  working  for  it,  than  to  let  him  have  it  without 
work ; and  coarse  amusements  are  the  worst  opiates.  They 
simply  deaden  one’s  sense  of  responsibility  in  a situation 
where  apathy  means  ruin.  It  is  another  matter  when  you 
provide  education,  whetherthrough  schools,  lectures,  libraries^ 
or  museums ; but  in  order  that  people  may  appreciate  such 
tilings,  and  profit  by  them,  one  must  secure  them  sufficient 
leisure  and  decent  surroundings.  Our  children  cannot  be 
educated  if  they  are  not  fed.  You  want  a physical  basis  for 
the  intellectual  structure,  and  some  refinement  in  the  home,, 
before  you  can  obtain  much  refinement  in  the  heart.  The 
housing  of  the  poor  is  a clamant  necessity  in  our  large  cities, 
and  the  work  of  many  is  still  oppressive,  the  hours  being  most 
numerous  where  the  work  is  most  repellent  and  least  remun- 
erative. We  cannot,  in  any  absolute  fashion,  insist  on  the 
stoppage  of  all  Sunday  labour,  but  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  reduce  it  to  a minimum,  and  one  whole  day  in  seven  should 
certainly,  as  a Sabbath,  be  secured  to  every  worker  in  the 
country.  These  are  a few  questions  in  which  we  might 
all  interest  ourselves,  and  their  proper  solution  would  do 
much  to  improve  the  condition  of  labour.  We  are  apt, 
in  our  comfort,  to  forget  that  a third  of  the  population  of 
our  large  cities  are  living  in  the  midst  of  squalor  and 
depravity,  damned  from  their  birth  by  an  inheritance  of 
evil  and  the  indifference  of  society.  They  call  in  their 
misery  for  our  assistance,  and  we  must  help  them  if  they 
are  to  rise  at  all.  It  is  nothing  to  tell  us  that  they 
drink.  We  should  all  drink  in  such  circumstances ; and 
Mr  Booth  attributed  drink  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
their  situation  to  only  14  per  cent,  of  the  very  poor. 
Drink  is,  no  doubt,  a great  evil,  but  it  is  as  much  an 
effect  as  a cause,  and  will  never  be  eradicated  by  preach- 
ing or  prohibition.  It  scares  one  to  think  of  this  dark 
weltering  gulf  of  sin  and  suffering  at  the  bottom  of  society, 
into  which  so  many  are  falling,  and  out  of  which  so  few 
emerge.  Men  of  all  parties  might  surely  unite  to  fill  up 
wdth  meiiciful  and  patriotic  effort  this  yawning  chasm  in  our 
forum.  Were  this  done,  much  might  be  done  co-morrow 
that  cannot  be  done  to-day.  A man’s  life  does  not  consist 
in  the  abundance  of  commodities.  Let  us  secure  one,  a 
minimum — a fulcrum  on  which  to  place  his  lever — and  then 
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let  him  use  his  strength  for  his  own  salvation.  What  is 
wanted  is  not  an  equal  distribution  of  goods,  but  equal 
possibilities  of  manhood.  The  people  would  soon  learn  in 
improved  conditions  that  the  merchandise  of  wisdom  is  more 
precious  than  that  of  gold,  and  would  naturally  change 
their  desires  with  their  convictions.  Merit  would  take  the 
place  of  money.  One  would  be  honoured  for  what  he  is 
instead  of  for  what  he  has.  Discontent  would  disappear. 
But  so  long  as  we  associate  our  glory  with  material  advan- 
tages, and  grow  rich  by  making  others  poor,  so  long  will 
their  possession  excite  the  envy  of  the  covetous,  and  their 
splendour  be  dimmed  by  the  privations  of  the  people. 
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